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DIOCESAN ORGANIZATION IN SPANISH COLONIES 

In the Catholic Historical Review for July, 1916 (Vol. ii, 
No. 2), I traced the growth of diocesan organization in the Spanish 
Colonies up to the establishment of the parish of St. Augustine in 
1565. In the present article I propose to give a summary of the 
relations that were maintained between that parish and its 
bishops to the year 1819, when Florida's becoming a part of the 
American Union severed the connection with the Spanish-Ameri- 
can hierarchy. The following division will be observed: I. 
Episcopal Visitations from the Diocese of Santiago, 1565- 
1783. II. From the Diocese of Havana, 1787-1794, and from the 
Diocese of Louisiana and the Floridas, 1794-1819. III. Synodal 
and Episcopal Legislation specially affecting Florida. 

It is well to remember that this parish was established as such 
from the very beginning without having ever been a mission 
station, and that its purpose was to serve the white inhabitants, 
the Indians being looked after by the Fathers in other parts of the 
Peninsula. 

I. EPISCOPAL VISITATIONS OF THE FIRST PERIOD 
(1565-1783) 

In the article referred to above I wrote: "Florida is said to 
have been made (ecclesiastically) independent of Cuba and a 
bishop (Juan Suarez) appointed, in 1527." I gave the statement 
for what it was worth, but I have since come to suspect that it is 
worth nothing. It rests altogether on a single piece of evidence, 
and that from a source not altogether trustworthy, viz., the 
Ensayo Cronologico para la Historia de la Florida of Barcia, 
published under the anagram of "Don Gabriel de Cardenas y 
Cano" at Madrid in 1723. Here Father Suarez is called a 
bishop but no other writer so entitles him nor is his name to be 
found in any list of Spanish- American bishops. We shall have 
occasion to refer again to the inaccuracy of this work, in connec- 
tion with the Visitation of 1720. For that matter, we stumble 
over another unsupported statement of the Ensayo at the very 
outset, for we read there that an Episcopal Visitation was made 
of the parish of St. Augustine in 1595, whereas every other writer 
mentions as the first that of 1606. 

170 
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1. BY BISHOP CABEZAS DE ALTAMIRANO (1606) 

We must not conclude that Florida was neglected simply 
because so long a time went by before a bishop came over to 
inspect it. There was in Cuba itself a good deal of work for even 
the most zealous prelate, and the danger of travel then in that 
part of the world was great enough to go far in excusing the long 
absences of the bishops. The City of Havana was destroyed 
twice in the sixteenth century, the hostile fleets of France and 
England were an almost constant menace to Spanish shipping 
and the West Indian Islands were nests for pirates of all nations. 
The very man we are speaking of had, shortly before arriving in 
Florida, been captured by pirates while he was travelling through 
Cuba and held for ransom. More than ordinary courage was 
required in such circumstances to embark, as he did hardly more 
than a year later, for Florida. His visitation seems to have 
been thorough, and serves to throw light on the labors of the 
clergy; for large numbers came forward to receive Confirmation, 
among them being some candidates for Orders. This is the first 
time, as far as we know, that Confirmation was administered 
within the present territory of the United States (Continental). 

2. BY FATHER LUIS JERONIMO DE ORE (1616) 

This friar, a Franciscan and a native of Peru, was engaged in 
missionary work in Cuba when the Bishop, Almendarez de Toledo, 
requested him to go to Florida as the representative of the Ordi- 
nary to inspect and report on the state of religion there. The 
Bishop found it impossible to go in person because of the some- 
what strained relations then existing between himself and the 
civil authorities. Whether the choice of a Franciscan was by 
accident or design is not known, but it was at any rate fortunate, 
for the Franciscans in Florida claimed that by virtue of a royal 
cedula of 1595 they were exempt from the jurisdiction of anyone 
except the Bishop of Santiago himself or an official of their own 
Order. The unpleasant incidents to which this claim gave rise 
later were in the present instance obviated by the fact that the 
representative of the Bishop was a Franciscan. Their case 
seems to have rested also on certain concessions of Pope Adrian 
VI in 1522. By him they were empowered to elect in their 
American missions their own Superior every three years, who 
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would enjoy the full authority of the Minister-General, with 
episcopal jurisdiction over the houses of his Order and the right to 
exercise all episcopal functions except Ordination. The individual 
friars were empowered to exercise papal authority when they 
judged it necessary for the conversion of the Indians. These 
privileges held where there was no bishop or where the bishop 
could not be reached without a journey of two days. And a 
confirmation and extension by Pope Paul III in 1535 rendered the 
Friars in the missions of Spanish America almost independent of 
episcopal jurisdiction. 

The Visitor arrived at St. Augustine on November 13, 1616, and 
found the parish in excellent condition as to temporalities. The 
material necessities seem always to have been well supplied, due 
doubtless to the fact that the church in St. Augustine was the sole 
recipient of the tithes collected in that part of the diocese, the 
Missions obtaining their support from other sources. But the 
provision for spiritual needs was imperfect, due to the want of a 
Bishop, and the consequent rarity of Confirmation and Ordina- 
tion. In 1655, a strong petition was made by the governor to the 
king (Philip IV) to make Florida a diocese, or at least a Vicariate. 
There was some discussion, and the prelates immediately inter- 
ested, the Bishop of Santiago and the Archbishop of Santo 
Domingo, were consulted, as well as the Council of the Indies, 
but there the matter rested for a long time. Not until 1709 was 
an Auxiliary consecrated, and in the whole course of her history 
under Spain, Florida succeeded in securing but three. 

3. BY FATHER JUAN PIZARRO (1673) 

At first the Bishop (Calderon), being unable to make a Visita- 
tion in person, adopted the simple and obvious expedient of 
deputing the resident parish priest, Francisco de Sotolongo. But 
the Franciscans objected, as they were jealous of their rights, so 
the appointment had to be cancelled and in place of Father de 
Sotolongo the Bishop sent a Franciscan, Father Juan Moreno 
Pizarro. The report he submitted showed the necessity of a 
resident bishop, chiefly to encourage Ordinations. Florida, 
like the rest of Spanish America, began to produce vocations 
early in her history, and the number would probably have been 
greater but for her separation from the rest of the Spanish 
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territory and the necessity of going over to Cuba to be 
ordained. Such a journey was a serious consideration in those 
days, when the buccaneers played a role similar to that of the 
submarine today. Consequently the next Visitation occurred the 
very next year. 

4. BY BISHOP CALDERON (1674) 

This was the most thorough inspection the Church in Florida 
experienced in all the Spanish portion of her career, and it is not 
astonishing when we consider the character of the man who made 
it. He was the most energetic prelate who ever ruled the Diocese 
of Santiago, and he found abundant opportunity for the exercise 
of his zeal in this outlying part of his diocese. Coming under 
the escort of Spanish war-vessels, he landed in St. Augustine on 
the twenty-third of August, 1674, and spent the following eight 
months journeying through the length and breadth of this exten- 
sive territory. Nothing escaped him; he penetrated even into 
what is now South Carolina, seeing with his own eyes every church 
and religious establishment of any kind, administering Confirma- 
tion to more than thirteen thousand persons, conferring Minor 
Orders (for the first time in the United States), distributing in 
alms over eleven thousand dollars at a time when his revenue from 
Florida was about four hundred, establishing new mission centers 
and issuing some important legislation. So energetic and deter- 
mined was he that an attempt was actually made to poison him. 
New life was infused into the Church, but to sustain it without a 
resident bishop was impossible, and some years were still to 
pass before that happy consummation was to be realized. 

5. BY FATHER JUAN FERRO MACHADO (1688) 

When Bishop Diego Evelino de Compostela was appointed to 
the See of Santiago in 1687, he was expressly commanded by the 
King to go to Florida as soon as he could be spared from Cuba. 
Finding on his arrival that it would probably be a long time before 
he could do this, he sent as his representative a Cuban priest, 
Father Machado, who bore personally the expenses of the journey. 
But again the Franciscans objected : Father Machado was neither 
a bishop nor a Franciscan, therefore they would not permit him 
to inspect their houses. All he could do was to make a formal 
Visitation of the parish church of St. Augustine, on February 20, 
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1688; he was not suffered to make any official inspection of the Mis- 
sions; and one of the Franciscans even went so far as to publish a 
book in which he denied that Florida was under the jurisdiction of 
the Bishop of Santiago at all — a position utterly impossible to main- 
tain but not to be wondered at in the present instance, since the 
author was that Father Ayeta who was so ready to take up arms 
against bishops. On at least three other occasions we find him 
attacking what he considered episcopal pretensions, viz., at 
Puebla, Guadalajara and Quito. Happily the bishop was less 
narrow and did not suffer this incident to disturb his relations with 
the Friars. He continued on friendly terms with them and to 
send some of their number into Florida from time to time. 

6. BY FATHER PONCE DE LEON (1704) 

Though Bishop Compostela reigned long over the Diocese of 
Santiago he never succeeded in carrying out the command of the 
King to visit the Peninsula of Florida, and died without setting 
foot in that part of his diocese. And as the Visitation by Father 
Machado amounted to so little in consequence of the Franciscan 
opposition, it scarcely deserves to be included in the list. The 
same might be said of the next, were it not for the important 
results it had a few years after. Father de Leon came in 1704 
and what he saw convinced him (as it had convinced everyone 
else) that Florida needed a bishop of her own. Of course the 
region was not in the position to be created a separate diocese but 
it called for a good deal more attention than the Bishop of San- 
tiago could give it. Of the six Visitations held up to this time, a 
period of nearly a century and a half, only two had been by the 
Ordinary himself; and this was now presented so strongly that the 
Bishop of Santiago was instructed to choose an Auxiliary to 
reside permanently in Florida. The choice fell on a priest of 
Havana, Dionisio Rezino, who was consecrated at Merida in 
Yucatan in 1709, as Bishop of Adramyttium. It is interesting 
to note that of the three Auxiliaries of Florida two held this titular 
see, and that it was afterwards the titular see of Cardinal Gibbons 
from 1868 to 1872. 

7. BY BISHOP REZINU (1710) 

The new bishop lost no time in coming to his field of work, but 
the bright hopes of those solicitous for the welfare of the Florida 
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church were not to he realized. For, after travelling over a small 
part of the territory and administering Confirmation a few times 
he returned to Havana (probably on account of ill health) and 
died there the next year. Here again we have an instance of 
Barcia's inaccuracy. He tells of a visit to Florida by Bishop 
Rezind in 1721, though the Bishop had been buried in Havana 
ten years before. Perhaps he is really referring to the Visitation 
made in 1720. 

8. BY FATHEK ROMERO Y MONTA.NEZ (1720) 

He came at the command of Bishop Valdez and had a rather 
unsatisfactory report to make. The Parish Priest, Father Pedro 
Lorenzo de Acevedo (not to be confused with the earlier missioner 
de Acevedo in New Mexico) was growing old and had been 
neglecting some of his duties, particularly the keeping of the 
parochial registers. It was found necessary to replace liim, 
though he remained in St. Augustine until his death fifteen years 
later. 

9. BY BISHOP TEJADA (1733-15) 

Another long period elapsed before the next Auxiliary ap- 
peared, in the person of one of the most remarkable of the Spanish- 
American bishops of that time, Francisco de San Buenaventura 
Martinez de Tejada Diez de Velasco. Appointed Auxiliary to 
the Bishop of Santiago for the Peninsula of Florida he was conse- 
crated in 1735 Bishop of Tricca (Trikala) i. p. i., and came imme- 
diately to Florida remaining there ten years, when he was 
transferred to the See of Yucatan. (Later, in 1752, he was 
transferred to Guadalajara, and died there in 1760. As Bishop 
of Guadalajara he ruled over what is now Texas, so that he will 
appear again in the treatment of diocesan organization in the 
Southwest.) This first period of his episcopal activity, though 
perhaps not so well known as those that followed, is no whit less 
remarkable, the work he did in Florida showing what could be 
accomplished by an active bishop free to devote his whole energy 
to that struggling flock. For zeal had begun to flag and it. is 
possible that some of the missions would have died out had he not 
been there to keep them alive. Certainly there would have been 
little, if any, education in Florida but for him, since the only 
school there was the one he maintained. We may even sav 
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without exaggeration that the preservation of Spanish civil rule 
was partly owing to him; for when the English attacked St. 
Augustine in 1739, their defeat was due in great measure to the 
courage he inspired in the defenders. His departure six years 
after this was regretted by everybody in Florida as a misfortune. 
It was during his administration that a special mission was 
established for the negro slaves escaping into Florida from the 
English Colonies, and many of them became Catholics. 

10. BY BISHOP PONCE Y CARASCO (1751-55) 

On the departure of Bishop Tejada a sad lustrum supervened 
for Florida. The constant menace of the English in the north 
had a disastrous effect on the Indian Missions; it would appear 
that there was little Christianity left in the region between 
St. Augustine and the new English colony of Georgia. The new 
Auxiliary, consecrated in 1751 Bishop of Adramyttium i. p. i. 
(the titular see of Bishop Rezino), came that same year to Florida 
but could do almost nothing outside the City of St. Augustine. 
When he left in 1755, Florida was in a poor way indeed. Still 
worse days were in store for the Church there, for Spain's hold 
was weakening and was soon to relax entirely. Bishop 
Ponce would be the last Prelate in Florida under the Santiago 
regime but for an accident of war that brought about a visit from 
the Ordinary himself. 

11. BY BISHOP MOBJELL DE SANTA CRUZ (1763) 

The Bishop of Santiago was in Havana when the English 
captured that city in 1762 and was carried off by them to Charles- 
ton. After a short detention he was sent to St. Augustine and 
improved the opportunity to inspect what was left of the parish 
and the missions. Over six hundred persons were confirmed and 
his preaching rendered his stay a sort of "mission" in the modern 
parochial sense; but his good work was cut short when it had 
hardly begun, by the Treaty of Paris in 1763. In return for 
Havana, Spain ceded Florida to England and the Bishop returned 
to Cuba, dying there in 1768. 

The treaty by which England became possessed of Florida 
explicitly safeguarded the religious rights of the inhabitants. 
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Full freedom to practise the Catholic worship was accorded, the 
Bishop of Santiago was recognized as their ecclesiastical ruler, and 
church property was not to be taken without just compensation. 
But this last clause was violated almost from the beginning, so 
that the Spanish Catholics, who at first intended to stay on, were 
practically forced out, the English refusing them a church to 
worship in. In consequence of this gross injustice, diocesan 
authority almost ceased, though the King continued to appoint 
priests for Florida during this period. Strange to say, however, 
the English were themselves the instrument of a revival of 
Catholicity during their rule, in an interesting and curious 
episode. In 1767, an English physician named Turnbull from 
South Carolina (father of Robert Turnbull of Charleston, promi- 
nent in the 'thirties of last century as a leader of the Nullification 
Party) came to the district now called New Smyrna with a colony 
of about fifteen hundred Greeks, Italians and Minorcans, and 
settled them there to cultivate indigo. The Governor of the 
Province became a partner in the enterprise and between them 
these two men reduced the poor laborers to slavery, though fine 
promises had been made in the beginning. In 1776 they were 
released and allowed to come to St. Augustine. Most of them 
were Catholics and the Bishop allowed the priests who came with 
them to erect a church at Mosquito Inlet, a place about seventy 
miles south of St. Augustine. Here they worshipped until their 
removal to St. Augustine where the Governor (not the one who 
had been a partner in the original scheme) gave them a quarter of 
the city for themselves. But as all the churches had been taken 
they were compelled to worship in their own homes. When 
Florida was restored to Spain in 1783 they formed a large portion 
of the population. From the fact that the " Greeks " were Roman 
Catholics it may be conjectured that they came from the region 
about Patras, largely inhabited at the present time by descendants 
of the Italians of the days of Genoese occupation. The Roman 
Catholic church in Patras is still known as " the Italian Church " 
and Italian is the language of the parishioners. On the other 
hand, "New Smyrna" would suggest Asia Minor as their place of 
origin. 
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II. EPISCOPAL VISITATIONS OF THE SECOND PERIOD 

(1783-1819) 
In 1783 Florida was restored to Spain and remained under her 
rule until 1819, when it was purchased by the United States. The 
record of this period is naturally very brief. Shortly after Spain 
resumed possession the Diocese of Santiago was divided (1787) and 
the Peninsula became part of the new Diocese of Havana. The 
following year it was visited by Bishop Cirillo Sieni (perhaps 
better known as Cirillo de Barcelona), who had been already 
active in Louisiana since 1772 as Vicar General for that region 
and Florida, with the title of Bishop of Tricca (Trikala). At a 
later date (1791) we find him at Pensacola. But his career in 
Florida seems to have been no more peaceful than it was anywhere 
else, and ultimately he was ordered by the King to return to his 
native province of Catalonia in Spain. It is uncertain whether he 
ever arrived there, and the time and place of his death are not 
known. But his administration is interesting as affording an 
idea of the changes that had come over the province during its 
subjection to British rule. The English language had become so 
common that when the Spanish Government undertook the 
restoration of the Catholic Religion on the recovery of Florida 
in 1783, the King was obliged to secure the services of men able to 
speak both English and Spanish. This accounts for such names 
as 1 lassett, McCaffrey, Crosby, O'Reilly and Wallis on the parish 
registers. These were Irishmen who had studied in Spain at the 
Irish College in Salamanca, and their readiness to accept a charge 
in distant Florida, thereby relinquishing all hope of ever seeing 
their own land again, is evidence of pure and disinterested zeal. 
The Irish were numerous among the laity as well, the regiment 
at St. Augustine being officered and to a large extent manned by 
them; and altogether the complexion of the church was consider- 
ably different from what it had been in the old days. In fact, the 
Spaniards must have been considerably outnumbered if we reckon 
the New Smyrna settlers, whose descendants are still to be found 
in Florida. Of course the priests we have mentioned came out as 
appointees of the Government, the King paying their passage and 
providing their salary ($350 a year). Their labors woidd 
make edifying reading but are somewhat outside our scope; 
apparently Bishop Sieni was pleased with them since the only 
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objection he made to their manner of administration was to their 
custom of making the entries of baptisms and marriages in 
Latin and ordered that the entries be made in Spanish, which was 
done. 

In 1793 occurred another change in the ecclesiastical status of 
Florida. So many complaints had been made of the sad condition 
of religion there and in Louisiana that the King (Charles IV) 
determined to separate these regions and to erect them into a 
new diocese. This was accomplished in 1793 or 1794 (the Bull 
is not to be had, so the exact date cannot be given) and the See, 
known as "Louisiana and the Floridas," was bestowed upon Father 
Luis Penalver de Cardenas, a priest of Havana who had long 
enjoyed the confidence of the Bishops in Cuba and had actually 
been proposed for the diocese of Havana when that See was 
erected in 1789. He proved to be a man of extraordinary zeal 
and clearness of vision, as may be gathered from the lengthy 
though somewhat pessimistic reports he issued. But on only 
one occasion did he succeed in making a Visitation of Florida, 
and beyond the bare fact little is known. After his transfer 
to Guatemala in 1801, the diocese was administered by Father 
Hassett, one of the Irish priests, until the new bishop should 
arrive. The man selected was a Franciscan, Father Porro y 
Peinado, but even before this Spain had promised (October 1, 1800) 
to transfer Louisiana to the French and since it was only a ques- 
tion of time when the actual cession would be made the Spanish 
Government went no further with the appointment of a Bishop 
for Louisiana and Father Porro was ultimately sent to the See 
of Tarragona in Spain. The French ownership of the Mississippi 
Valley (which was never real, as they at once sold it to the United 
States) left Florida again under Havana but there is no episcopal 
visitation to record for these closing years of Spanish rule. Per- 
haps the rather tiresome wranglings between Spain and the 
United States over the eastern boundary of Louisiana and the 
question of "East" and "West" Florida had something to do 
with this. As time went on it became increasingly evident that 
this portion of Spain's dominions was to share the fate of Louis- 
iana; indeed, at one stage of the negotiations American troops 
actually occupied a part of the Peninsula, and the transfer was 
ultimately effected in 1819 (February 22). 
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By the political change its ecclesiastical status was again 
affected. Bishop Du Bourg of New Orleans assumed control 
and in order to ensure the regularity of administration he issued 
faculties to the priests then in Florida. But the Bishop of 
Havana caused a little trouble. At first he refused to recognize 
any alteration that had not been notified to him through the King 
of Spain and the Patriarch of the Indies; then he recalled his 
priests and requested Bishop England of Charleston to take 
charge of Florida, still not acknowledging any jurisdiction of 
Bishop Du Bourg. If this mode of acting is anything more than 
pettiness, it serves to attest how deeply rooted in the Spanish mind 
was the idea of state control of the Church. But any doubts as to 
jurisdiction were set at rest when, on November 5, 1826, the 
Right Reverend Michael Portier landed at Mobile as Bishop of 
Oleno and Vicar Apostolic of Alabama and the Floridas. On that 
day the Spanish era of the ecclesiastical history of Florida was 
closed. 

III. SYNODAL AND EPISCOPAL LEGISLATION 
SPECIALLY AFFECTING FLORIDA 

Of the Provincial and Diocesan Synods held during the period 
from 1518 to 1819, Florida figures prominently in but one, that, 
namely, held in Santiago under Bishop Juan Garcia de Palacios 
in June, 1684. Before this the Provincial Council of Santo 
Domingo in 1621, under Archbishop Almendarez, obtained in 
Florida, but the only special reference to the Peninsula is to the 
effect that after collecting statistics regarding Easter Communions, 
the priests of Florida were to convey them in person to the Ordi- 
nary, taking the first ship for Cuba. The general regulations 
adopted in 1684 follow closely those of Santo Domingo; but the 
latter is notable as having devoted a special section to the affairs 
of the Church in Florida. As the text is far too long to reproduce 
in its entirety here, we shall present a summary, along with some 
explanatory comment. The statutes are not intended directly 
for the Parish of St. Augustine which, as a canonically erected 
parish, was subject to the regular diocesan legislation; they relate 
rather to the Indian Missions. But the side lights cast on the 
general religious life make them pertinent to the present study. 

The second section is at first amusing, for it forbids the 
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Indians to play ball, but the mystery is dissolved when we recall 
that the prohibited game was in reality a sort of superstitious rite 
kept over from pagan days. There is a prohibition of keeping 
married Indians in St. Augustine away from their wives, an abuse 
which at times led to serious disorder. This is but one out of 
many instances that will readily occur to the student of Spanish- 
American history, of how the Church was hampered in her work 
of evangelizing the native races by the selfishness of the Spanish 
settlers. Having brought the poor Indians into the city, the 
whites kept them there at work away from their families at the 
Mission Stations, to their moral and physical hurt. Sometimes 
they were forced to labor even on Sundays and Holy Days and 
thus prevented from hearing Mass. These abuses the parish 
priest is ordered to correct in his capacity of religious superior of 
the Spaniards, since he had no direct jurisdiction over the Indians. 
A distinction was made between Indians and Spaniards in the 
matter of Holy Days of Obligation, the number for the former 
being put at thirteen, whereas the latter were still required to 
observe thirty-eight, as put down in the Provincial Council of 
Santo Domingo in 1622. Readers at all familiar with Spanish 
and Spanish-American customs will not regard these numbers as 
unduly large. In Mexico, for example, by the middle of the 
seventeenth, century, the Holy Days had come to average two a 
week, though not all were "Days of Obligation"; and in 1644 the 
Audiencia sent a special petition to King Philip IV to reduce the 
number. But we must not be led astray in this matter by mere 
numbers. The church authorities were reasonable in their 
demands. Not only did they relieve the Indians of the duty of 
hearing Mass on most of the days when the Spaniards were sup- 
posed to go, but the Spanish settlers themselves enjoyed con- 
siderable mitigation in this regard. Those who lived from three 
to nine miles from a church or chapel were required to hear Mass 
only once in a fortnight, those at a greater distance might come 
less often, while those whose homes were sixty leagues away were 
not asked to come more frequently than once a year. Beside the 
smaller number of Holy Days, the Indians were also exempted 
from fasting except on the Fridays in Lent, Holy Saturday and 
the Vigil of Christmas. The necessity for the Religious to 
receive faculties from the Ordinary of Santiago was re-affirmed 
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at this time, and these Religious were strictly forbidden to min- 
ister to any but the Indians of their Missions. 

This is the only instance we know of strictly synodal legislation, 
but at least two of the bishops promulgated special regulations 
that are not without interest. When Bishop Calderon made his 
memorable Visitation in 1674-75, he was so displeased with the way 
the Indians, by being forced to work on Sundays and Holy Days, 
were suffered to remain in almost complete ignorance of Christian 
Doctrine, that he solemnly published an edict that the Franciscans 
who could speak the native tongues were to teach Catechism in 
them every Sunday and Holy Day, and to these classes masters 
were to send their Indian servants. The penalty for violation 
was excommunication and (in case the offender was a master) a 
fine. Moreover, he commanded that at the High Mass in the 
parish church every Sunday the people were to be reminded of 
his having forbidden the forced labor of Indians on Sundays and 
Holy Days. 

When Bishop Penalver came to Louisiana in 1795 one of his 
first thoughts was to hold a diocesan synod, but the paucity of 
priests and the enormous distances many of them would have to 
travel made it too difficult, so he was perforce contented with 
issuing a series of instructions which were to hold until the synod 
could be convened. In the circumstances he was chary of making 
any considerable alterations in the laws already enacted and in 
consequence the letter he issued on this occasion amounts to little 
more than an exhortation to pastoral zeal. Florida is especially 
mentioned twice : First (paragraph 34) , in connection with the 
duty of the Vicar of St. Augustine regarding the marriage of 
strangers, and second (paragraph 54), regarding the conversion 
of the Indians, which work is in this instance entrusted to the 
parish priest. The command, issued by Bishop Sieni seven or 
eight years before, that the registers be kept in Spanish, is 
repeated (paragraph 88) ; and there is a reference to the Right of 
Sanctuary which calls for a few words. The passage reads: 
" When any criminal takes refuge in a church they are to permit 
him to be taken under a sworn guarantee (caucion jurat-aria) , 
reporting all to us, that if the crime is one of those excepted or that 
requires decision, when the question of immunity comes up. we 
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can decide what is legal with law and reference to Canon Law, 
and the Royal Order given at Pardo, March 15, 1787." It is 
curious to find this ancient custom thus surviving with explicit 
regulation more than a century after the famous difficulty about 
this very point between Pope Innocent XI and Louis XIV. That 
it was something beyond a quaint relic is seen from an incident 
in the days of Bishop Tejada (1735-45). The Governor, Moral, 
had been superseded but he refused to give up his post and for a 
time even kept his successor, Justiz, from landing. Gradually, 
however, his supporters abandoned him, and, finding his position 
dangerous, he fled to the Franciscan Convent in St. Augustine 
and claimed the Right of Sanctuary. This claim was allowed by 
the new Governor, who refrained from arresting him until the 
Bishop had formally suspended the right, whereupon Moral gave 
himself up and was sent to Spain for trial. 

By way of appendix and to round out the treatment of the 
subject we may insert here a few words on the other American 
possessions in this region before passing to the Southwest. 
These are Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. Strictly speaking 
these districts do not belong to our present study, since Puerto 
Rico, though a separate diocese, is not in the American hierarchical 
system but is immediately subject to the Holy See; and the 
Virgin Islands are a part of the diocese of Roseau, the capital of 
the (British) island of Dominica. For these reasons a detailed 
account is not called for. 

Puerto Rico. — This island, named by the natives Boriquen, 
was visited by Columbus on his second voyage on November 16, 
1493, and named San Juan. For some years no settlement was 
attempted; in fact, the only time it was even visited was in 1498 
and then by accident, when Vincenzo Yafiez Pinzon was driven 
by storm to take refuge in the harbor of Aguada. In 1505, he 
obtained from Ferdinand a commission to colonize the island but 
failed through lack of assistance, so that the credit for establishing 
Spanish rule must go to the famous Ponce de Leon, at that time 
Governor of the eastern portion of Espanola. Having explored 
the island in 1508, he returned the following year and established 
a settlement at Caparra (the modern Pueblo Viejo), which served 
for a capital until 1519. Some priests were with him, but as this 
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was two years before the permanent establishment of dioceses in 
the West Indies, they must be considered as under the jurisdiction 
of Seville. As already narrated, one of the Sees established by 
Pope Julius II in 1511 was San Juan de Puerto Rico, and this 
included substantially the same territory that it includes today. 
The civil changes effected in 1519, including the transfer of the 
capital to San Juan, brought in their train certain ecclesiastical 
alterations, among others the extension of the diocesan territory 
to about half of the Lesser Antilles. Further extensions (in 1541 
and 1588) gave the diocese the rest of this group and a con- 
siderable portion of what is now Venezuela; but the loss by Spain 
of these islands and the erection of the diocese of Guayana in 
Venezuela (1791) left to San Juan only Puerto Rico and the 
adjacent small islands of Vieques and Culebra. This territory 
passed to the United States by the Treaty of Paris in 1898. 

At its foundation San Juan was a suffragan of Seville and so 
continued until San Domingo was elevated to the rank of an 
archdiocese in 1545, when San Juan was included in the new 
province. The Province of Santiago de Cuba, established in 
1804, included Puerto Rico, and this arrangement lasted even 
after Puerto Rico had become American; for it was only in 1903 
that Pope Pius X (by the Brief "Actum praeclare" of February 
20) severed it from Santiago and made it immediately subject to 
the Holy See. The representative of Rome is the Apostolic 
Delegate to Cuba, not the Delegate to the United States. 

The Virgin Islands. — These, the latest acquisition of the 
United States, were under the jurisdiction of Puerto Rico until 
the diocese of Guayana in Venezuela (a suffragan of Caracas) 
was formed in 1791, of which the Virgin Islands formed part. 
Despite political changes they continued to be subject to the 
Venezuelan bishop until 1820 when, at the request of the English 
Governor of Trinidad, the Catholics of the British possessions in 
those parts were withdrawn from the jurisdiction of Guayana 
and the Vicariate Apostolic of Port of Spain was formed. Geo- 
graphical considerations led to the inclusion of the Danish West 
Indies (as they were known then) in this Vicariate until the 
Diocese of Roseau (capital of the British island of Dominica) 
was established as the suffragan of Port of Spain in 1850. Since 
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then the Bishop of Roseau has been the ecclesiastical ruler of the 
Virgin Islands, though the fact that they are now American and 
are much closer to Puerto Rico may lead to a further change. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 

In addition to the bibliography given under the preceding article (Catholic 
Historical Review, July, 1916, p. 146) we must include for the period here 
treated the Parish Registers of St. Augustine, which naturally assume the first 
importance. Though not published in extenso extracts have appeared, chiefly 
in Shea's History of the Catholic Church in the United States. Dr. Shea also drew 
largely on the Noticias Relativas a la Iglesia Parroquial de San Augustin (in MS.). 
I had hoped to add here information from certain unpublished sources in Florida 
but my efforts to obtain these have not been successful. I have spoken in the 
text of the article of Barcia's Ensayo Cronologico para la Historia General de la 
Florida (Madrid, 1723). Though of considerable value this work sometimes 
misleads by faulty chronology. An English translation was included in French's 
Historical Collections of Louisiana published in New York in 1846-53. The 
Constituciones Synodales de la Iglesia de Cuba were published at Santiago in 
1682, and there is a second edition (without date). Of course this does not 
include the decrees of the Synod of 1684; they will be found published in a 
separate volume at Havana in 1842 {Synodo Dioecesano que de Orden de S. M. 
celebro el Ilustrisimo Sefwr Doctor Don Juan Garcia de Palacios . . . Reimpreso 
por Orden del . . . Segundo Obispo de la Habana: Habana, Imprento del 
Gobierno). The part relating to Florida was printed in The United States 
Catholic Historical Magazine, Vol. i, pp. 287, et seq. In the same volume, p. 
418, et seq., will be found the Instruccion para el Gobierno de los Parrocos de la 
Diocesi de la Luisiana of Bishop Peiialver y Cardenas, with an English transla- 
tion. I may add that the usual biographical dictionaries will be found of 
little, if any, assistance. 

Rev. Edwin Ryan, D.D., 

Dunwoodie, New York. 



